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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trerms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 


ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 


Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if | 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent | 
to them for any period which they may designate, | 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 


riod, unless ordered further. 
.iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 


sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—*‘ Discontinue.” 
saa 

Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subseriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columus and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 














FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 
The Religion of the Bible, 


anu 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

**Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dear in Victory.” Isaiah. 

















GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 











presenting, 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 


Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 


nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART II.—SOCIAL 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 


THEORY. 


Cuaptrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 


Cuarter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


[PART I0.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism or Curistenpom. ConstirurionaL Curis- 
Tue Biste on Marriage. Pavr.’s Views 


TIANITY. 
or Marriace. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART IIL.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bis.e Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this hook. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 cts 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, itis a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. at 


the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
in connection with their History, pe ae, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 


Printed and published at the office of The 


Number of 


ligious views. Form of government. Religious - 7 

exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory brs — Choi ‘oti 

of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- a CS IE Sg ROC VATIOLCS. 
; Natio PEACHES, 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 

Also, Myatt’s Victoria PLE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 

in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 

sicks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, Ke. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


7a Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
7" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair» 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


ave 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (C0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





wer 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes. &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 
Groner Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georee Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Postage of The Circular. 


The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 


Wanted for the Circular. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &e. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Communiry Parrer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 











Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





or by private conveyance. 


ON HAND 


for sale, the following productions of their 


What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to ‘use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most cemmand- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the'press, 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


‘| posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


gious Press. 














A Bold Adventure. 

The ‘following extract from Biblical Researches, 
describes the exploration, by Prof. Robinson and 
his fellow traveler, of a subterranean passage ex- 
isting between the Pool of Siloam and another 
fountain in the same region called the Pountain 
of Mary. It is a good story to show the courage 
and perseverance which characterized those travel- 
ers in all their examinations. Their attempt, it 
would seem, is the second successful one of which 
there is any record ; and so confused and unsatis- 
factory have all previous accounts been, that the 
latest and most successftil investigator of the ‘to- 
pography of Jerusalem, declared in A. D. 1839, 
that the question was yet undecided, whether the 
water flows from the Virgin’s fountain to Siloam, 
or vice versa. 

We found it to be the current belief at Jerusa- 
lem, both among natives and foreigners, that a 
passage existed quite through between'the two 
fountains ; but no one had himself explored it, or 
could give any definite information respecting it. 
We therefore determined to examine it ourselves, 
shoulda fit opportunity occur. ‘Repairing one af- 
ternoon (April 27th) to Siloam, in order to meas- 
ure the reservoir, we found no person there; and 
the water in the basin being low, we embraced 
this opportunity for accomplishing cour purpose. 
Stripping off our shoes and stockings and_ rolling 
our garments above our knees, we eritered with 
lights and measuring tapes in our hands. The 
water was low, nowhere over a foot in depth, 
and for the most part not more than three or 
four inches, with hardly a perceptible current. 
The bottom is everywhere covered with sand 
brought in by the waters. The passage is cut 
wholly through the solid rock, everywhere about 
two feet wide ; somewhat winding, but in a gen- 
eral course N. N. E. For the first hundred feet, 
it is from fifteen to twenty feet high; for another 
hundred feet or more, from six to ten feet; and 
afterwards not more than four feet high; thus 
gradually becoming lower‘and lower as we ad- 
vanced. At the end of 800 feet, it became so 
low, that we could advance no further without 
crawling cn all fours, and bringing ‘our bodies 
close to the water. As we were not prepared 
for this, we thought it better to retreat, and try 
again another day from the other end. Tracing 
therefore upon the roof with the smoke of our 
candles the initials of our namesand the figures 
800, as a mark of our progress on this side, we 
returned with our clothes somewhat wet and 
soiled, 

It was not until three days afterwards, (April 
30th,) that we were able to complete our exami- 
nation and measurement of the passage. We 
went now tothe Fountain of the Virgin; and 
having measured the external distance (1100 feet) 
down to the point East of Siloam, we conclu- 
ded, that as we had already entered 800 feet 
from the lower end, there could now remain not 
over three or four hundred feet to be explored. 
We found the end of the passage at the upper 
fountain rudely built up with small loose stones, 
in order to retain the water at a greater depth in 
the excavated basin. Having caused our servants 
to clear away these stones, and having clothed (or 
rather unclothed) ourselves simply in a pair of wide 
Arab drawers, we entered and crawled on, hopi 
soon toarrive atthe pomt which we had reach 
from the other fountain. The passage here is in gen- 
eral much lower than at the other end; must of 
the way we could indeed advance upon our hands 
and knees; yet in several places we could only 
get forward, by lying at full length and dragging 
ourselves along on our elbows. 

The sand at the bottom has probably a consid- 
erable depth, thus filling up the canal in part; for 
otherwise it is inconceivable, how the 











in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





could ever have been thus cut through the solid 
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rock. At any rate, only a single person could 
have wrought in it at a time: and it must have 
been the labour of many years. There are here 
many turns and zigzags. In several places the 
workmen had cut straight forward for some dis- 
tance, and then leaving this, had begun again fur- 
ther back at a different angle; so that there is at 
first the appearance of a passage branching off.— 
We examined, all these false cuts very minutely, 
im the hope of finding some such lateral passage, 
by whieh water might come in from another 
quarter. We found, however, nothing of the kind. 
The way seemed interminably long; and we were 
fora time suspigious, that we had fallen upon a 
passage different from that which we had before 
entered. But at length, after having measured 
950 feet, we arrived at our former mark of 800 
feet traced with smoke upon the ceiling. This 
makes the whole length of the passage to be 1750 
feet; or several hundred feet greater than the di- 
rect distance externally,—a result scarcely con- 
ceivable, although the passage is very winding.— 
We came out again at the fountain of Siloam. 

In constructing this passage, it is obvious that 
the workmen commenced at both ends, and met 
somewhere in the middle. At the upper end, the 
work was carried along on the level of the upper 
basin: and there was a tendency to go too far to- 
wards the West under the mountain; for all the 
false cuts above mentioned are on the right. At 
the lower end, the excavation would seem to have 
beer begun on a higher level than at present ; and 
when on meeting the shaft from the other end, 
this level was found to be too high, the bottom 
was lowered until the water flowed through it ; 
thus leaving the southern end of the passage 
much loftier thamany other part. The bottom 
has very little descent; so that the two basins 
are nearly on the same level; the upper one ten 
feet or more below the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and the other some forty feet above the same 
valley. The water flows through the passage 
gently and with little current. The purpose for 
which this difficult work was undertaken, it is 
not easy to discover. 





The Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 


It. is well known that after the Crystal Palace 
was ordéred to be removed from Hyde Park, 
in London, a joint stock company was formed, 
which bought the whole materials with the in- 
tention of removing them to Sydenham, a few 
miles from London, and re-ereeting them there. 
The company. is very wealthy, and the new 
will far surpass the old Crystal Palace in every 
particular ; it will. certainly be a wonder equal 
tosome of those in fairy tales. The building 
issituated on the brow of a hill, from which on 
the one side London and the Thames are dis- 
tinctly visible, and far in the distance, the 
ocean. The majestic proportions of the build- 
ing rise from the sky line of'a steep hill side, 
and far surpass in magnificence the structure 
of Hyde Park. The building, too, has gained 
two wings. Towers rise fromthe ends of the 
wings to aheight of 230 feet. The nave is 
now 44 feethigher than the old one, and up- 
wards of 120 feet wide. The pillars which 
support the galleries will be clothed with creep- 
ing plants, and it will be painted in such a way 
as to produce the effect of a vast tunnel of 
rainbows. An immense collection of rare works 
of art have been made by Owen Jones and 
Digby Wyatt, who were employed to traverse 
Europe in search of articles of beauty and rar- 
ity, with authority to purchase to the amount 
of $200,000. They returned laden with the 
richest spoils of European art. All the rich- 
est and most beautiful gems of statuary, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and painting, are repre- 
sented. 

The nave is to be a splendid conservatory. 
Flower beds, green banks, trees and shrubs 
will entwine their green leaves and lovely crests 
amid iron pillars and flowing fountains, the 
water of which is raised from an artesian well 
500 feet in depth, and is then forced by means 
of an engine into the great reservoir on the Sy- 
denham side of the Palace, which is 150 feet 
square, and 20 feet deep. Here another en- 
gine drives it into the reservoirs on the summits 
of the towers, 230 feet in hight. Such will be 
the circulating system of the garden that 2,000 
tons of water may be forced through its entire 
frame every minute. 

This rew Crystal Palace will cost ten times 
as much asthe one in New York, namely, 
£1,000,000, (about $5,000,000,) before it is 
finished, thus showing the vast amount of capi- 
tal in this country. The enterprise is otie of the 
most original and noble ever conceived. 

Perhaps the grandest idea connected with it, 
apart from the building itself, is the construc- 
tion of a huge organ, of such power that its 
volume of sound will fill the immense pile.— 
The Directors of the Palace have consulted a 
committee of gentltmen well skilled in the 
theory of music and sound, who have reported 
on the subject. The dimensions of an organ 
capable of sending its thrilling tones through 
the whole structure, will be 180 feet wide, 140 
feet high, and 50 feet long. The internal con- 
struction will be like that of a house in stories, 
for the convenient support of sound boards and 
pipes. The feeder of the bellows will be work- 
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branch of business for that useful friend of man 
—the steam engine. Two of the pipes of the 
organ will be 64 feet long, and will resemble 
huge chimneys, but they will be of beautiful 
construction, and form an ornamental frontage 
to the instrument. This magnificent organ will 
cost £25,000 pounds, (about $125,000). I do 
not know whether such an organ will be built 
because proposed, but as the Directors have 
done so much on such a grand seale, it is possi- 
ble they will not be behind in the music line.—- 
London Correspondence of the Scientific Amerie 
can. 
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Working Schools, 


The method of business generally pursued in 





large manufactories, is somewhat as follows. <A 
capitalist or a company that can afford to build and 
stock a factory, either hires a regiment of hands 
and works them on the premises, or gives out 
work by the piece, as it is called, to be done by 
poor families at their homes. Sometimes both 
It seems like doing a 
good thing to these workers to give them employ- 
ment, and it is doing good in comparison with do- 
ing nothing for them; just as slavery may be 
considered in some respects a good provision for 
the negroes. But the distribution of profits is 
such, that this hireling work system amounts 
to about the same thing as slavery. The workers 
get just enough to live; while the capitalists make 
Thus, we know o 
a carpet-bag manufacturing company, who give 


features are combined. 


large profits and become rich. 


out work by the piece, and pay poor women from 
thirty to forty cents a dozen for making, or an 
average, perhaps, of three cents per bag; while 
they themselves make probably an average profit 
in selling, of fifty cents per bag. The result is, 
that the many live poor, work hard, and have little 
time for education; while the capitalists pile up 
riches to curse their familics with. The manure 
that ought to be spread over the entire soil, is 
piled by cart-loads in a single spot, which of course 
is blasted by the excess of it, while the surround- 
ing fields are barren for want of it. 

We shall never forget the pleasant impression 
we received from a visit to a workshop, of which 
A. C. Smrrn was superintendent, in 1836, at 
Newark. He had been, and was then, a zealous 
preacher, and at the same time, he was a worker, 
and carried his zeal for religion into his work- 
Here he was surrounded by a host of wo- 
men and children, distributing to them their tasks, 
and showing them how to do their work, and 
mixing in withal edifying remarks. We think 
the practice was to open his working school in 
the morning with prayer. In fact, he made it a 
sort of religious assembly. 

His position was not a true one, because he was 
merely the servant of a great money-loving cor- 
poration, who appropriated all the profits of his 
work and of that of his hands, leaving them only 
a pittance. But the combination of preacher and 
worker was a good one, and the combination of 
workshop and religious school for the hands em- 
ployed was also good. 

The beau ideal of Christian business in such 
cases would be, for the capitalist to make one fam- 
ily of his regiment of workers, and combining in 
himself the functions of manager and pastor, and 
making his workshop at the same time a church 
and a school, to devote himself, not to making 
money for himself and his own little family, but 
to enriching spiritually and with physical comfort, 
the whole of his working school. This would be 
really enriching himself and his children. 


shop. 





Where the Partnership principle Ends. 


It is becoming universally popular for men to 
combine in partnerships, corporations, associa- 
tions, &c., for purposes of business. The sign- 
boards that line our business streets tell of this 
fact. We rarely find them lettered with a single 
name; it is always a firm—not ‘John Stubbs,’ 
but ‘Stubbs & Co.’ So there are. Banking Com- 
panies, Insurance Companies, Coal, Railroad, Navi- 
gation, Manufacturing, and other Corporations 
without number, each having some specific branch 
of business in view, and importing that a number 
of business men, from three or four, perhaps, to 
forty, have clubbed together their means and en- 
ergies for the prosecution of a common enterprise, 
whatever it may be. 

Now there is good and sure philosophy in this 
popular tendency toward combination. Imperfect 
as it yet is in development, and undesirable as 








ed by steam, and this will certainly be a new 


may be some of its effects in the present stage, it 
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is still an advance on old fashions and will inevi- 
tably proceed till it roots out individualism from 
the business world. Mere isolated industry even 
now stands but a small chance in competition 
with the organized weight of corporate institu- 
tions. 

Now if there is power gained by individuals 
;combining into a firm for working some single 
| branch of business, is it not clear that the same 
principle of profit by association would apply with 
an increasing ratio to the combining of several 
different kinds of business in one concern? Of 
course it is, and this in a business point of view is 
the particular result which is secured by our sys- 
tem of Bible Communism. Thus: We have in 
the circle of Associated Communities—at New- 
ark, a machine-shop; at Brooklyn, a printing- 
office; at Wallingford, a garden and farm; at 
Cambridge, a dairy ; at Putney and Oneida, mills 
and various horticultural and mechanical opera- 
tions. And these are all united in a common part- 
nership and identity of interests, so that they play 
with perfect facility into each other’s hands. As 
for instance, the Brooklyn printing-office needing 
a couple of presses for enlarging its business the 
present spring, the Newark machine-shop stands 
ready to furnish them, On the other hand, Wal- 
lingford sends garden vegetables to Newark; and 
Oneida sends flour to Wallingford and Northern 
Vermont, &c. This system of exchange has sprung 
up and goes on ina perfectly natural and brotherly 
way, without requiring any forma! accounts or 
settlements. It balances itself; and any little 
preponderance or deficit in gifts, bringing one Com- 


{mune in debt to another, is made even by drafts 


(always at a premium) of affectionate good will. 
Thus our Community is an extension of the part- 
nership system to a little larger sphere than that 
in which it is commonly applied. The present 
firm instead of reading like that of ‘ Jones, Smith 
& Co., Grocers,’ would read—‘ Brooklyn, Oneida, 
Newark & Co., Printers, Machinists, Gardeners, 
Millers, and Mechanics and Students in general.’ 

Now it is not difficult to see that such an or- 
ganization as is here described, is as much in ad- 
vance of the modern partnerships of commerce, 
as they are before the old system of hand looms 
and individual ‘scratching.’ And if the partner- 
ship system, has called people up to the civiliza- 
tion necessary for individual combinations for a 
single purpose, Communism will soon be found 
urging them to a point of civilization requisite for 
integral unity, and a combination of all interests 
and trades. 


The Direction to look for Health. 

From the light that a lifetime of three-score 
years and ten sheds on the subject, it is clear that 
all mankind, out of Christ, are on a level in re- 
spect to their health ; that the usual distinctions 
which are so commenly made, of ‘ sickness,’ ‘ poor 
health,’ ‘robust health, &e., &e., are really super- 
ficial distinctions, which ina few years, at the 
most, resolye themselves together into death. 

If we would secure to ourselyes something that 
is worthy the name of GoopD HEALTH, we must be- 
gin by finding a way to dig down below the sur- 
face of things, and be neither discouraged or en- 
couraged by outward appearances. This, faith 
and the confession of Christ enables us to do.— 
Faith itself is an assurance of all we can hope for, 
and the demonstration to our consciousness of 
good so refined and eternal that it cannot be dis- 
cerned by our bodily senses. Its nature is to be- 
lieve when God speaks, though appearances con- 
tradict. ‘It staggers not at the promise of God 
through unbelief’ It enables one to realize that 
the health of his body is determined by the health 
of his spiritual nature; which nature is adapted 
through unbelief to sucking in the poison of death, 
or through faith to eating the body of Christ, 
which is the bread of life, and drinking his blood, 
which is the water of life. 

Whoever intelligently confesses Christ, secures 
to himself this faith with its eternal results; and 
though his body up to the point of such confes- 
sion, may be under the worst snare and oppres- 
sion of unbelief, such an one has by this act re- 
ceived at the center of his life the germs of a con- 
stitution that is able to pluck victory from the 
grave. 

As the same mighty power of God which raised 
Christ from the dead is declared by the apostle 
to work in all believers, purging their life, and 
quickening their bodies ; and as the experience of 
Christ and the Primitive church has demonstra- 
ted this faith-power to be a death-proof, resurrec- 
tion-power; so let us, as believers in a risen 
Christ, boldly lay hold on the hope of our calling. 
Let us be followers of those who through faith 
and patience inherited the promises. Let us hold 
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fast the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto 
the end, and see whether it will not bring usa 
‘great recompense of reward.’ 





The Latest News. 


Selected and compiled for The Circular from all sources to the 
hour of publication. 





THE MAINE LAW IN NEW YORK. 

The Maine Law, which passed the Senate of 
this State, at Albany, some time since, has been 
confirmed by the Assembly, with the recom- 
mendation that it take effect on the first of May 
next, instead of the first of December, which was 
the original reading of the Bill. But the Senate 
refused to concur in the amendment made by the 
Assembly; and to-day the Bill was returned to 
the House, with their refusal. Whereupon the 
latter body also refused to recede from their 
amendment, thus balancing the matter on the 
point of an issue between the two Houses, where 
it remained at our latest advices, 

POPULOUSNESS OF CHINA. 

The Tribune discredits the current estimate of 
the population of China at some 360,000,000, and 
thinks that 150,000,000 is nearer the true num- 
ber. From A, D. 1393 to the present time there 
are more than adozen censuses referred to in 
Chinese authorities, the lowest of which makes the 
population only 21,000,000. Why disregard ut- 
terly the lowest, says the T’ribune, and receive 
undoubtingly the highest ? 

SAILING OF THE PRINCETON. 

The U.S. Steamer Princeton sailed from this 
port on Monday last, with sealed orders. Con- 
siderable speculation is current among the city 
press as to her destination: some suppose it to be 
Havana, while others hazard the supposition that 
she has been sent by the government to Spain, to 
adjust the Black Warrior affair. 

CRYSTAL PALACE DIFFICULTIES. 

The Evening Post says that an injunction from 
the Supreme Court has been served upon the 
Crystal Palace, at the instance of one of the cred- 
itors of that association. The object is to close 
the Crystal Palace, and wind up its business for 
the benefit of its creditors. 

THE ENGLISH CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England, 
forms quite a prominent object of interest in that 
country, and bids fair to become a permanent and 
national institution. English papers devote con- 
siderable attention to it just now. In another 
column will be found a very good description of 
its general features. 

THE NEBRASKA BILL IN THE HOUSE. 

The Nebraska Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday last, and was 
referred to a committee of the whole. This is 
considered, by the opponents of the Bill, as equiv- 
alent to its defeat. 

THE SPIRITS ABROAD. 

The spirit-rappings and table-turnings are 
flourishing in Germany. <A letter writer from 
Vienna says that there is something in these 
phenomena which exactly suits the transcendent- 
Also, that manifestations 
are becoming common in Teheran, the capital of 
Persia. 


alism of the Germans, 


ANOTHER SHORT PASSAGE, 

The new ship Lightning, built by Donald 
McKay of Boston, made the run from that port to 
Liverpool, on her first trip, in twelve days and 
eighteen hours, 

UNCLE TOM IN MONTREAL. 

The first appearance of Uncle Tom upon. the 
stage in Montreal, was welcomed by a crowded 
house. Great success is predicted for it in that 
city. 





Counting the Cost. 


An important qualification in a business man is 
a faculty of fully counting the cost of whatever he 
proposes to accomplish. The lack ef such a facul- 
ty is undoubtedly the principal cause why so 
many failures are constantly occurring in the ya- 
riuus departments of human enterprise. Many 
persons profess to count the cost of what they 
propose to themselves to execute, but fail in ma- 
king out a true estimate, either by overrating their 
own resources, or by underrating the obstructions 
they are to encounter. But a successful business 
man never makes such a mistake—he does not 
undertake any thing which his means do not fully 
warrant. 

Judged hy this test of business character, Je- 
sus Christ stands preéminent above all others, as 
an example of practical, executive power. 

In coming into this world to save those who 
were lost through the seduction of the devil, 
Christ fully counted the cost of his great enter- 
prise. He staked every thing on his mission, 
leaving no back door to escape under temptation, 
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for fear of defeat. Ina word, Christ was thor- 
oughly sincere in counting the cost of overcoming 
sin and death. And how faithfully and firmly 
did he stand the test of every encounter! To 
look back because he saw death before him, was 
not in his heart. Onward like the planets did he 
move, till death was swallowed up in victory. 
And we find him equally sincere with his follow- 
ers, in stating the cost of enlisting in his enter- 
prise. The following is a specimen as recorded 
by Luke: “Then went great multitudes with 
him; and he turned and said unto them: If any 
man come to me and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, and brethren and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross 
and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For 
which of you intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have suflicient to finish it.” 

This is plain talk, but we know he meant just 
His language was not figurative, 


what he said. 
or hyperbolical, but simply practical, just as any 
honest mechanic would talk in giving advice to 
one who was about to build a house. Now it is 
plain that the cost of seeking the salvation of the 
soul as here presented by Christ, was estimated 
according to the actual fact in the case—or we 
may say the cost was computed upon philosophi- 
cal principles, and as principles themselves never 
change, the test of discipleship must be the same 
now, that it was then. If, to be an accredited 
disciple, it cost the surrender of one’s entire pos- 
sessions, yea and his own Jife also, in the Primi- 
tive church, it will cost no less now, however 
much men may desire a reduction of the test. 
To apply the principle of counting the cost to 
the movement to which the Circular and its 
friends are devoted, we find it necessary quite 
often to turn tu those who are hoping to enjoy 
community-life with us, and repeat in substance 
and spirit the words of Christ, by saying, ‘If any 
person come to the Community, and hale not 
all the institutions of this world, which foster 
and protect selfishness, exclusiveness, covetous- 
ness, isolation, yea, his own egotistical self-will 
also, he cannot be a Communist.’ No one 
qualified to enter a Community-school, until he 
has counted the cost, first, of believing in his heart 
and confessing with his mouth that this movement 
is wholly of God; second, that it is the beginning 
of that final heavenly kingdom which the Bible 
has predicted will be established in this world; 
hence, third, it must be seen necessary that all in 
coming into fellowship with the Community spirit 
should pass through the judgment-fire of historical 
criticism, in order to be purified of the effects of 
deeds done in the flesh; and, fourth, that persons 
cannot find entrance into the school in pairs, as 
the passage is not wide enough to admit more than 
one atatime. In a word, one must count the cos¢ 
of dying to every earthly claim of whatever char- 
acter—{ather, mother, wife, children, &c. &ce.— 
Thus the cost of Community life must include the 
trials of a judgment day to the soul, and the pro- 
cess of purification for an eternal union with the 
family of God. 
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Ideas from the Farmers’ Club. 

The Farmers’ Club held their usual weekly 
meeting on Tuesday last at their rooms in 
Broadway. The subject for discussion was, 
Spring plaating and small fruits. After some 
preliminary discussion by the different mem- 
bers of the Club, Prof. Mapes speke of dif- 
ferent methods of early planting. 

Lima beans, he said, may be planted in box- 

A frame may be made about « foot high 
and covered with little squares of sods like 
the squares on a checker board. In each 
of these squares plant a bean. By this means, 
the bean that will not stand frost, may be 
started in a cellar, and when the cold season 
isover, it may be transplanted with a month’s 
growth upon it. When one-third of the crop 
is destroyed by the frost in the fall, it isa 
great object to have this month’s growth in ad- 
vance. Tomatoes are started in large pots— 
Small ones are destructive to the plant. Great 
care should be taken in the spring planting of 
fruit trees, and the conditions of growth should 
be favorable. Large holes should be dug, and 
it is well in the bottom of these holes, to bore 
two or three feet deeper with a post auger, and 
fill up with loose earth. Thus a storehouse is 
formed for the reeeption of the surrounding 


es. 





| 
| 





moisture, and also for the circulation of air. 

The bramble tribe, such as raspberries, 
blackberries, &c., are rank feeders,——are capa- 
ble of feeding on coarse food, and a great 
amount of it. The raspberry requires very 
The plants should be lifted 
This may 


early cultivation. 
as early in the spring as possible. 
be done before the frost is out of the ground. 
The common blackberry will nearly double its 
size in a single season, when raised early. By 
boring a hole with the post auger near the 
bushes and filling it with loose earth, the crop 
may be greatly increased. The manure should 
be applied early; and if guano, the previous 
fall. The same is true of fruit trees. 

After a continued series of experiments re- 
lating to the best manure for strawberries, Pro- 
fessor M. concludes that tannic acid is superior 
to any other. It is for this reason that the 
best flavored strawberries grow in or near the 
woods, where they obtain tannic acid from the 
bark of trees and other vegetable matter.— 
Bark liquor obtained from a tannery, even if 
diluted with 100 parts of water, will nearly 
The entire flavor of the 
If 


a strawberry is peeled with a knife, the pulp 


double the 
strawberry is contained upon the surface. 


crop. 


which is left is but a mass of acidulous matter. 
The peculiar flavor is lost. The reason why 
the wild strawberry has a superior flavor to the 
large garden variety, is because it has more 
surface in proportion to its size. 

Mr. Meigs confirmed Prof. Mapes’ remarks 
respecting tannie acid as the best manure for 
strawberries. He once covered a strawberry 
pateh with loose bark and chips from his wood- 
yard, and obtained the best crop of strawber- 
ries he ever raised. 

Mr. M. has cultivated Lima beans for thirty 
years, and finds the horizontal method superior 
to any other within his knowledge. Poles are 
driven down, and about six or seven feet from 
the ground strings are extended from one pole 
to another, upon which the vine runs laterally. 
Persons can stand beneath and pick the beans 
from above. 

Prof. Manes remarked that market gardeners 
pinch off Lima beans after they are seven feet 
high. By picching the vine off at this hight, 
it will throw out side-shoots, which will all bear 
beans. These side-shoots will be very full of 
fruit, anda larger crop will be thus obtained 
than by the ordinary method. 





Fashion a Separator. 

Fine needle-work is that part of wo- 
man’s employment which is probably least 
compatible with the industrial marriage 
or the combination of the sexes in labor, 
that Communism proposes. Insipid and 
unattractive in itself, it is particularly so 
to the more practical sex. We doubt 
whether they could ever be drawn into it; 
and unless woman can contrive in some 
way to dispense with a good portion of it, 
she will have to forever remain in a state 
of single blessedness as to industry. 

Taste and principle are both operating 
in the Communities to lessen this ob- 
stacle to unity. <A little independence of 
fashion saves innumerable stitches, and 
a continual reduction of needle-work is 
going on among us by the discovery of 
what is dictated by fashion, and what by 
good sense. Then besides, the sewing- 
machine isa positive peace-maker, and 
can do much of the sewing which remains 
after fashion is discarded. 

As much as sewing occupies the atten- 
tion of women now, it was probably a 
very small item in the programme of Eve’s 
occupations; and though we are not in 
favor of resuming the primitive costume 
at present, we certainly think it would 
do women good to remember the origin 
of dress, and not think too much of it as 
an ornament, lest they criticise the taste 
of the Creator. 








Take Advantage of the Tide. 
The fact is constantly occurring in 
our experience, of alternation of good and 
evil—variation of feeling like the changes | 
of weather, or ebb and flow of the tide. 
We have at one time a clear perception 
of the truth, and are happy in it—are 
cheerful, fruitful, attractive; at another 
time our minds are beclouded with doubts 


and condemnation—all our being is de- 
We believe 


these changes have something to do with 


ranged and unsatisfactory. 


the movements of invisible principalities; 
—but asin the science of the weather 
and the tides there is a great deal that 
is unexplainable, so we are not advanced 
enough to account for all the phenomena 
But like 


those engaged in the business of naviga- 


of our spiritual experience. 


tion, we can study how to take advantage 
of the currents and counter-currents.— 
The mariner watches the tide, and knows 
when to set sail ina given direction, and 
how to anchor when the current is con- 
trary. Suppose a man with a raft going 
up the North River—and leave out of 
account the propelling influence of wind 
and oar. Let him watch the time of set- 
ting afloat, start when the tide is running 
up, and he will make headway at a good 
rate for six hours, while the tide flows. 
Then let him cast anchor, and hold still 
the next six hours, while the tide is set- 
ting back--wait till it comes about again, 
and then go on another six hours without 
doing anything, except anchoring at the 
right time, and not losing what he gains; 
and he will get up to Albany by the bare 
flow of the tide. 

Apply this to our spiritual experience, 


saw in a good state ; confess it in dark- 
ness—stick to it just as firmly as if it were 
before us in all the brightness that we 
first saw it ; then we shall not fall back. 
We need not expect to get into still wa- 
ter, where we shall not be subject to these 
alternations of state—not until the prin- 
cipalities of evil are cast down ; but it is 
possible to praise God in these alterna- 
tions—-to receive wisdom from him to 
behave well, and take advantage of the 
tide when it goes right ; and know when 


to anchor, and be contented and happy 
in adverse times. 


Prayer in the Spirit. 
To one who has felt his own utter ina- 





bility to hold communion with God by 
himself, or by his own individual efforts, 


it is a pleasing reflection, that the Holy 
Spirit 7s given, and that without its influ- 


ence there can be no sincere prayer; with- 
out that Spirit of Truth, ‘ the desire of 
our heart is not to God’—without it we 
cannot please God. 


That Holy Spirit which shall bring all 
things to our remembrance whatsoever 
Christ hath spoken, is given, and we 


have the promise of our Redeemer that 


it shall remain with us forever. Now 
the desire of the soul is toGod, and the 
Holy Spirit indites our petitions. 

When by the Spirit of Truth our 


hearts are lifted to God in prayer, altho’ 
we may be moved to offer a petition in 
reference to some special blessing, which 
we desire for ourselves, yet we do not 
pray for ourselves alone: or we may feel 
impressed to offer a petition in behalf of 
others; that includes a prayer in our own 


When we are happy, cheerful, contented, behalf, because Christ is the center of 


seeing God and good in all around us, 
with minds clear and apprehensive of 
truth, then the tide is setting up, and 
we have nothing to do but let the 
raft float ; and then before the tide turns 
cast anchor—commit 
ourselves to the truth that we see, in a 
way that we cannot deny it when the 
tide is contrary. There are a variety of 
ways, that an ingenious mind can take to 
fasten itself in truth that it has once 
One essential thing is to 


ourselves—fasten 


seen clearly, 
make no provision for giving it up ; never 
leave in our minds the lurking idea, that 
perhaps in a time of temptation we shall 
forsake it, and so be afraid of contradic- 
ting ourselves. If we keep loose in this 
way, we shall be sure to find ourselves 
soon floating back. Let a person make 
up his mind, when he sees truth which 
has the seal of God upon it, that he does 
not want any loop-hole by which he may 
ever get away from it—he chooses to be 
committed irrecoverably, beyond escape. 
He wants to cast anchor, so that in time 
of perturbation and darkness, he may not 
lose what he gained. Confess the truth 
by word and deed ; embody it in some 
practical expression if possible ; throw it 
out like an anchor into che circumstances 
around you. There is no better rule of 
life than to confess in darkness, what we 
saw and knew in the light. There is a 
great deal of needless suffering for want 
of this anchoring rule. In many cases, 
a person’s experience is just like running 
up with the tide six hours, and falling 
back almost as much the next six hours, 
In all the darkness of mind and tempta- 
tion to evil thinking, and variations of 
feeling that we are subject to, never cease 
to confess and regard as truth, what we 





dwells in unity. 


tion. 
do it with a desire to honor the truth,) 


novelty. 
less, 
the power of God in our hearts, saving 
from sin and selfishness, breaking up 
habit, giving peace and justification, 
where fear and condemnation prevailed, 


| our life, and in nature there is no lonely 
existence, for the truthful heart is a 
commune, and the Holy Spirit of Truth 


A. 2, 'C, 
Oneida. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


God’s Hand not Shortened. 
Cambridge Commune, 
March 19, 1854. é 
—I wish to express my hearty sympa- 
thy with the articles that have appeared 








lately in support of the ‘ Faith of Mira- 
cles.’ 


I believe most sincerely that an 
intelligent, living faith in God, and in 
the Bible as revealing his will to us, will 
sooner or later lift every one in whom it 
works, out of the sphere of unbelief that 
the ‘age of miracles is past.’ The faith 
that the laws of the inner, spiritual world 


are superior to the laws which govern the 


outer, material world, and are as free 
now to manifest their superiority in this 


world asin the time of the Primitive 
church, so far as Christ is concerned, 
who is ‘ the same yesterday, and to-day,’ 


and forever,’ has grown and strengthen- 


ed, with my growth and experience as a ° 


Bible student, and a recipient of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ which brings salva- 
I can give my testimony, (and I 


that the faith which has brought salva- 


tion to my soul, and brought me near to 
God, has also wrought in my experience 
many phenomena which showed the pres- 
ence ot the same miracle-working power 
that wasin the Primitive church. Many 
a believer, and I may say all who receive 
the primitive faith of Christ, can give the 
same testimony. 


To a Christian this should be no 
Surely the greater includes the 
and the inner manifestations of 
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are the greater miracle. In this view of] For a few years previous my habits had 
the matter, the unbelief that rejects the | been exclusively ‘ ministerial,’ and it was 


The promises of Christ are truly of {another on the book of Revelations, in one of 


practical benefit to all who believe on him. ant he said that, in order to fulfill certain 
“If two of you shall agree on earth as prophecies before a certain date was termin- 


lesser manifestations of heavenly power,| with no little perplexity that I then 
must of course shut out the greater mir- | found my particular profession at an end. 
acle of the salvation of the soul. I have} My love of truth however prevailed, and 
no doubt‘ that, if religious experience | I accepted the advice and invitation of 
could he clearly brought out to the light,)my friends, to enter a mechanics’ shop 
this would be strikingly manifest, and / and ‘learn a trade.’ Considering my age 
that wherever there is found faith produ-|and former training, nothing could have 
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touching any thing they shall ask, it shall |‘ 


| ated,—namely, 1260 years—there would be a 
| mode of travelling, of which the men of his 


> ’ . r Ws > y . “y hpe : 
be done for them of my Father which is | time had no conception; nay, that the know). 
in heaven. 
gathered together in my name, there 


For where two or three are }edge of mankind would be so increased, that 
am ‘they would be able to travel at the rate of fift 

in the midst of them.” |miles an hour. Voltaire, who did not believe 
The Circular comes to us, a welcome | in the inspiration of the Scriptures, got hold of 


cing such fruits of righteousness as were| been more foreign to my ambition and 
present in the Primitive church, there} taste, and of course my introduction dis- 
would also be found a spontaneous growth | closed extreme awkwardness—to use a 
of ‘ faith in miracles.’ I love to trace the | homely phrase, my fingers were all thumbs. 
miraculous manifestations of God’s pow-|This subjected me to some rude (but 
er all through the Old Testament histo-/| perhaps needful) criticism, and this again 
ry, up to the time of Christ’s first advent;|in turn increased my mortification and 


messenger. Its appearance we hail with | a said, — look at that mighty mind 
thankful hearts to God—thankful that bef re. en ares ~~ _ 
. © | to such marveis for us a re, whe 

he has such a medium through which he} ,°°" °° : ee ae 


: {became an old man and got into his dotage 
an speak to the world, of the workings | ges 


a 3 . : +: | he began to study that book called the Bible; 
| of Communism, and of its practical life. | and it seems, in order to credit its fabulous 
| The call in the 30th No. of the Circular, ‘nonsense, we must believe that the knowledge 
| for a prayer meeting, struck me with in- ‘of mankind will be so increased that we shall 








and he certainly did not come to make an/ developed my egotism, but I had no idea! terest, and my interest has been growing be able to travel at the rate of fifty miles an 


end of heavenly inspiration in the affairs! 
of this world, but to open the doors to| 
the heavenly powers still wider. His pro- 
clamation was, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand;’ and his disciples were taught | 
to pray, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as itis in heaven.’ He 
came to introduce a miraculous age; and 
if we look at the history of humanity 
since that time, from heaven’s stand-point, 
as revealed in the Bible, we shall see 
that a great miracle has been enacting 
which is the wonder of angels, and _ its 
manifestation on the earth in its glory is 
yet to come. 

What ground for enlarged expectation 
of glorious events yet to take place on 
the earth, in such passages as this, from 
Isaiah: ‘It shall come to pass in the 
last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the 
top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it. And many people shall go and 
say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of 
the God of Jacob; and he will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Je- 
rusalem; and he shall judge among the 
nations and shall rebuke many people; 
and they shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into prun- 





of ‘ backing out,’ and so persevered for 
a year and a half; when I joined the 
Community at Putney. 

The contrast in my circumstances dur- 
ing this time, from what they were pre-| 
viously, it would be difficult to describe. | 
My relations to myself, in the first place, 
appeared to undergo a change—new weak- 
ness and new strength, both seemed to 
be manifested. Also my relations to busi- 
ness and society were different. My as- 
sociates and associations were new. In- 
stead of being ‘looked up to’ as formerly, 
my sphere as an apprentice, in a worldly 
shop of thorough-bred mechanics, requir- 
ed that I look up; and sometimes the 
imperative necessity which was upon me 
in this respect, made, as I was wont to 
think, sad havoc with my individuality. 

But the result was good, and I have} 
had occasion many times to thank God 
for it all. For one thing, the ‘ministerial 
starch, (of which I had quite an uncon- 
scious accumulation,) was pretty thor- 
oughly washed out of me, For another, 
I learned the elementary lesson of subor- 
dination, which was invaluable to me as 
a preliminary to community-life. Indeed, 
I have good hope that my self-will was 
effectually girdled at that time. On the 
whole, my experience under consideration, 
went far to expand my faculties, and 
make me a practical, free man; it at least 
laid the foundation for it. So much by 


| 





in it ever since. I watch with pleasure 
to find any thing on this subject. Our 
valling, which is to ‘keep the peace, to 
preach peace, to pray for peace,’ &c., will 
Jead us to every good thing—Communism 
with God and with each other. 

Yours truly, J, ©. Be 


The Rappings.--Temptation Resisted. 
Lafayette, N. Y.. March 5, 1854. 

* Two and three years ago the 
Rappings were manifest in a few families 
in this place, but there was so much oppo- 
sition they soon disappeared—to gather 
more strength for aught I know. They 
are all around us now tipping tables, and 
some are such strong mediums, or so 
charged with electricity, that they can 
make the table follow them around the 


room. 
Mrs. D—-— has them at her house.— 
She converses with a Mrs. L—— who 


lived near neighbor to her, and was a 
very devoted Methodist, but died sixteen 
or seventeen years ago. This woman was 
afraid of us, and warned others not to 
read the Witness, and to keep clear from 
our spirit. But now she comes to Mrs. 
D , confesses her faults, says we are 
right, that the Community is right, and 
she wants to talk with me; that I am 
a writing medium, and a great deal 
more. Mrs, D—— thinks that I am not 
right because I will not have any thing 





She 


way of past experience, 

Ihave no misgivings whatever about 
the practicability of all classes comming- 
ling freely in the business of life. On 
the contrary, it is a luxury—there is vi- 
tality in it; and I anticipate the time 
when the doctrine of Mr. Noyes’ letter 
will be widely apprehended, and man and 
woman, master and servant, thinker and 
doer, will be ONE. 

Yours &., H. W. B. 


ing-hooks, Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” And then there is the 
destruction of death, and the fulfillment 
of Christ’s prayer for unity—great ‘and 
glorious promises yet to be fulfilled. So 
that instead of allowing our expectations 
to be narrowed up, we have abundant 
grounds for enlarged hope, and must ex- 
pect greater manifestations of the power 
of God, than this world has ever witness- 
ed. Iam glad of an opportunity to con- 
fess my faith in God, as the same to-day, 
yesterday and forever, and an ambition to 
codperate in helping forward ‘the millen- 
nium of free faith married to common 
sense.’ Your brother, E. H. H. 


Sugar-making---Communism always at Home. 
Fletcher, March 17, 1854. 

—This section of country, (Northern 
Vermont,) is sometimes referred to, as 
peculiarly adapted for dairying purposes. 
It is also remarkable for the manufacture 
of maple sugar. Farmers here consider 
that their chance for sugar making is 
small, unless they have four or five hun- 
dred maple trees, and some even have 
eight and nine hundred. 

I have been engaged for the past week 
with Bro. John Kinsley, in getting mat- 
ters ready for the forthcoming sugar 
harvest. We have about five hundred 
and thirty buckets, so that our chance is 
somewhat near middling. I have quite 
an attraction for the sugar campaign. 
My surroundings here, as you know, 
are quite different from what they were 
at Oneida, or Cambridge. The contrast 
between a family of one hundred and 
thirty, (as at Oneida,) and our family 
here, of two besides myself, is very great. 
Yet I have the pleasure, in a degree at 
least, of realizing that the same spirit 
is here which is at the other Communes. 
The idea of ‘home schools,’ has in it a 
growing charm to me. My experience 
leads me to sympathize with believers 
who are scattered throughout the country, 
and who are deprived of some of the bene- 
fits of Community life. But the most 
essential thing is common to all; viz., the 
grace of God which is free to all, and un- 


End of Professionalism--Free Labor for all-= 
A Minister Experiencing a Change. 


tambridge Commune, March 19, 1854. 

—'The 43d No. of the Circular came 
to hand last evening. Mr. N.’s letter 
advocating ‘the fusion of classes and 
employments, &c.,’ was appreciated by 
the family here very much. I am thank- 
ful for such common sense practical hints, 
and am persuaded that nothing but the 
hard ‘ professional spirit,’ which loves its 
own ease, can find fault with them.— 
IT know it is the doctrine of historians, 
that the superstructure of civilization 
and refinement requires for its basis caste 
or rigid distinction between the upper 
and lower classes, the philosopher and 
laborer in society. But it is the glory of 
Communism that it opens up a better 
way. <A true combination of the ‘con- 
templative and practical,’ is essential to 
the development of individuals and of 
society ; and for one I rejoice that I have 
been called to codperate with those whe 
by word and deed maintain such principles. 

The reading of this letter reminded me 
of my experience in 1845—7, and per- 
haps an allusion to it will not be out of 
place here. It was a little before that 





to do with her spiritual visitor. 
says that we are to prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good; thinks 
that I am a coward and shrink back. 
I feel that I have had trouble enough by 
getting into communication with false 
spirits in this world, and I do not want 
to invite those of another world unless I 
know they live in central light, which is 
the light of God. 

The pieces that have lately appeared 

in the Circular, on the Rapping mania, 
are what was needed here. I hope they 
will have a good effect. The influence 
here tending to draw me into the rapping 
dispensation is so strong that I dream 
about it nights. The spirits tell Mrs. 
D—— that I ama strong medium; and 
something tells me so in my dreams; but 
the reply I make, asleep or awake, is, I 
know it—a medium for the truth. 
I received No’s. 40 and 41 of the Cir- 
cular last evening. I had had a hard 
headache all day, and thought at first I 
must not read, for that would make it 
worse; but I said, ‘the Lord will enable 
me to read;’ and before I had read the 
paper through, my headache was gone. 
The article ‘Spiritual Reflection,’ in No. 
41, is full of meaning. I know where 
the ark of the covenant rests, and this 
is a good time for me not to be in a hurry, 
but to talk more with God. What a 
plain line is drawn between those who 
are operated upon by the Spirit of truth 
sympathetically, and those who already 
have in them the well of water. I have 
read that piece over and over; it is scen- 
ted with the perfume of heaven. How 
blessed to find in our nature a sanctuary, 
a holy of holies—a place where God re- 
veals himself. I confess Christ my ability 
to find out this whole mystery. 


N. A. M. 





Sir Isaac NewTron anp VoLtTairRE oN 
Rattway Travetinc.--Sir Isaac Newton 


jhour! The poor dotard!’ So said the philo- 
| sophie infidel, Voltaire, in tke self-complaceney 
| of his pity—but who is the dotard now :-—Eng- 


| lish paper. 





Encianp’s Antiropes.—Almost every 
thing in nature, in Australia, is the reverse of 
what it is here. When we have winter, they 
have summer; when we have day, they have 
night ; we have our feet pressing nearly oppo- 
site to their feet; there, too, the compass 
points to the south; the sun travels along the 
northern heavens ; the plumage of the birds is 
beautiful, and their notes are harsh and strange ; 
the swans are black, the eagles are white ; the 
moles lay eggs ; the owls screech and hoot only 
in the day time; the cuckoo’s song is heard 
only in the night; the valleys are cool, the 
mountain-tops are warm ; the north-winds are 
hot, the south-winds are cold, the east-winds 
are healthy; the bees are without sting; the 
cherries grow with the stones outside; one of 
the birds has a broom in his mouth, instead of 
atongue; another creature (the duck-billed 
platypus) unites with the body, fur, and habits 
of a mole, the webbed foot and bill of a duck. 
Many of the beautiful flowers are without 
smell; and even the geological formation of 
the country, as far as is ascertained, is most 
singular.—London Record. 





A New York Hore..—-The St. Nicholas 
Hotel is beyond all controversy the largest 
hotel in existence. The ground and_build- 
ing, we understand, cost about $1,100,000; 
the furniture, $350,000! The hotel em- 
ploys two hundred and seventy-five servants ; 
is protected night and day by an internal 
police ; contains three hundred rooms in fami- 
ly suits, and three hundred single apartments ; 
is furnished with hot and cold water, and 
gas, in every room—supplied through thir- 
ty miles of piping; receives its artificial heat 
from steam generated outside the walls; is il- 
luminated nightly with two thousand burners : 
has a front of three hundred feet on Broadway; 
runs along three streets; is six stories high ; 
covers about two acres of ground, aud can ac- 
commodate with ease one thousand inmales.— 
Heme Journal. 

on ESS 

.--.Mr. Henry Smith, of Michigan, has in- 
vented a novel plan for a railroad. ‘* He pro- 
poses,” says the ational Democrat, * laying 
the rails on cast-iron posts or columns, instead 
of wooden sleepers sunk inthe mud. The 
length of the posts will vary from fifteen feet, 
on « level—and even as low as ten feet, in pass- 
ing over rising ground—to one hundred feet; 
the variation of the length of the columns super- 
seding the necessity of grading, in a majority of 
eases. The posts extend above the rail 
sufficiently to admit of bracing and trussing to 
such an extent as to insure stability and perfect 
seeurity.”? A speed of at least one hundred 


miles an hour is expected on this aerial road ! 





Tue Vereran Printer.—aA short time 
since we published a brief report of the remarks 
made by Nathaniel Willis, Hsq., at the meeting 
of newspaper editors and publishers in this city, 
At this time, when the religious press compri- 
ses so many able and influential journals, in our 
own and other countries, it seems hardly credi- 
ble that the man who started the first religious 
newspaper nthe world, should be alive, and 2 
smart, active man, too—yet such is the fact, as 
Mr. Willis is entitled to the honor of being the 
pioneer in that department of journalism.— 
His father was a printer, as will be seen by the 
speech above referred to; and three of his 
children certainly are widely known in the 
world of letters, viz., N. P. Willis, Mrs. Far- 
rington, (Fanny Fern,) and Richard S. Willis. 
—Boston Trans. 





....-The Boston Journal says: “In the 
town of Bergen, in Prussia, is an elegant 
church, capable of holding one thousand per- 
sons, constructed entirely—statues and all-—of 














time that I embraced ‘ Perfectionism.’' der all circumstances. 


wrote a work upon the prophet Daniel, and 








papier mache.” 
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